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Religious Liberty in Italy Today 


MARIO PUGLISI 


Laymen on the Control of Livelihood 


Eastern League Convention Speakers 


Poland, Cradle of Unitarian Heresy 


EARL MORSE WILBUR 


Has Your Church a Junior Choir? 


MENRY, WILDERSFOOLE 


News of the Churches 


Liberal Preaching Order—Canadian Conference—Death of D. H. Ferrell 
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Significant 


Destroying Soctety’s 
Injustice by Violence 


ReEINHOLD NIEBUHR 


in The World Tomorrow 


In spite of the value of his insistence 
upon non-violence on the part of the reli- 
gious radical, there are some moral con- 
fusions attached to it which must be over- 
come. The religious radical is probably 
wrong in believing that there is an in- 
trinsie difference between violence and 
non-violence. The differences are prag- 
matic rather than intrinsic. The social 
consequences of the two methods are 
different, but the differences are in degree 
rather than in kind. Both place restraint 
upon liberty and both may destroy life 
and property. 

Once the principle of coercion and re- 
sistance has been accepted as necessary 
to the social struggle, and pure pacifism 
has thus been abandoned, the differences 
between violence and non-violence lose 
some of their significance though they 
remain important. Gandhi is probably 
more realistic than most religious radicals 
when he suggests that, while non-violent 
methods of social change are the natural in- 
struments of a non-violent spirit, neverthe- 
less perfect moral good-will may sometimes 
have to make use of methods which are 
not immediately or obviously compatible 
with the spirit of good-will. So he justifies 
his burning of foreign cloth and other 
policies which a pure pacifism does not 
sanction. 

These distinctions are important, be- 
eause if they are not made the religious 
radical will constantly find himself in the 
position of preferring peace to justice and 
having his preference for peace trans- 
muted into support of the status quo. 

The contemporary peace of any society 
is full of both injustice and coercion. But 
the coercion is covert propaganda, eco- 
nomic power, etc., and the injustice is 
traditional. It is therefore no more ethical 
than the policy of an advancing social 
group which tries to destroy the present 
system by more obvious, and perhaps 
more dangerous, forms of coercion than 
those employed by the classes in power 
at the moment. 


You Were Not 
Born to Kill Y ourself 


REUTER DESPATCH 
in the European press 


Finding that notice boards saying, 
“Wait a Moment”, have no effect on those 
about to commit suicide, the Suma Wel- 
fare Committee in Japan is searching for 
more effective slogans. Residents at Suma, 
a lovely spot famous for the number of 
suicides there, have suggested the 
following :— 

1. Don’t cry, don’t worry, don’t be rash! 

2. There’s a paradise in this world of 
Worry. 
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Sentiments 


3. Stop! Come to the Welfare Comumit- 
tee for advice. 

4. Abandon death, not life! 

5. You were not born to kill yourself. 

6. Take advice rather than indulge in 
melancholy meditation ! 

7. Come back! Human 
deeper than the sea. 

8. Life is better than fame and money. 

9. Live, and live strongly and cheerfully. 

10. Think better of it at the last 
moment ! 


sympathy is 


On Reading the 


Fatth of a Humanist 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
in The Christian Century 


In declaring explicitly for the sufficiency 
of man the door is opened wide to the 
ethical consequences that must flow from 
such an affirmation. 

I waive all reference to worship, to 
prayer, to the sense of communion or 
fellowship with other-than-human power 
or powers, and obedience to a divine will. 
Obviously, if man is sufficient, these atti- 
tudes and feelings are illusory and de- 
bilitating. But if man is sufficient, the 
generic mood characteristic of these atti- 
tudes and feelings, namely, the mood of 
humility, has no longer any ground in 
reality. Humility can no more be a virtue. 
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If man is sufficient, there is only one} 
mood in which he may contemplate the? 
works of his hands, that is the mood ex-)}¥ 
pressed by Nebuchadrezzer when he ex- jj 
claimed, “Behold great Babylon that 1)} 
have builded!’ The logical heart of hu- |i 
manism is the proposal to exalt pride and ||}) 
self-will to the seat where the sages and | 
saints have long striven to get men to} ) 
place the virtue of humility. | | 

By a common instinct, mankind, con-|| 
templating the vast powers of nature, and ||| 
reacting with the sense of man’s depend-|] 
ence upon nature’s visible and invisible {fi 
forms, have always condemned such deifi-|] 
cation of the human Ego. I do not refer |] 
to it here to use the dreadful consequences] 
of a doctrine to disprove the doctrine. I||} 
refer to it, rather, to challenge humanism) 
to put the doctrine of the sufficiency of) 
man to the pragmatic test, and let it be) 
disclosed whether the supreme values of 
life yield themselves up to pride and self-) 
will and self-sufficiency, or to humility} 
and reverence and obedience. Upon that} 
test I am willing that the sufficiency or} 
the dependence of man shall be deter-| 
mined. 


To Break 
The Teeth of War 


Sir ITAn HamiILTon 
From an address, in London 


As a Sincere but, I hope, sane lover of 
peace, I want to make a protest on be-| i 
half of soldiers and sailors against the} 
complete misunderstanding both of fight-| 
ing and war mentality which is being ex-! 
hibited by the highbrows assembled just’ 
now at Geneva. To hear eminent lawyers 
and politicians splitting hairs as to the 
difference between an aeroplane bomb and} 
a cannon ball is really too sad when you 
pause to think of the hotel bills these} 
fellows are running up. We don’t needlh 
conferences costing thousands of pounds} 
to tell us that you may aim at a colonel | 
and shoot an old woman—it’s often been} 
done. 

Then again, their war mentality. Have 
they really so little imagination—so bad} 
a memory? Is it possible they can really | 


| 


be so blind to believe that when a nation }j] 
is fighting for its life it will hesitate toMy 
use its ordinary civil aeroplanes for} , 
“bombardment from the air’? Would} 
they expect a drowning man who has) 
clutched a straw to leave hold of it if you Ih 
shouted at him through a megaphone, | 
“That's private property” ? ’ 

If our children want to fight they will} 
fight, .and fight with clubs and _ battle- 
axes if there’s nothing better to hand. 
The thing is to break the bad habit, not 
to try to legalize and regulate it. If ever 
we are to have peace in this world there#|)) 
is only one sane way in which at least ih 
to make a beginning—abolish conscription H } 
and you break the teeth of war. : i, 

It is enough to turn the white angelsH), 
of heaven as black as crows to see the ih 
great nations solemnly pretending to dis-}} 
arm, and all the time forcing millions of fh, 
young people, by law, to learn how t H 
fight and how to go to war. This Dis-| 
armament Conference appears to me, i ii 
fact, a pretty ghastly joke. 
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Religious Liberty in Italy Today 


MARIO PUGLISI 


Editor and Publisher of Il Progresso Religioso 


Mussolini’s theory of religion.in the state, his attitude to the Roman Church, and the new status of the 
Evangelicals, described by the leader of Liberalism, who is a colleague of Unitarians in the 
propagation of the faith beyond Protestant Biblicalism 


O realize the possibilities existing 
[*: Italy for the life and develop- 

ment of a kind of religion more en- 

lightened, adhering more closely to 
thical life, and more responsive to the 
xigencies of modern culture, we must 
evert to the relations between church 
nd state which came about in conse- 
uence of the Lateran Treaty and the 
oneordat. I shall indicate briefly two 
roblems of capital importance: the in- 
roduction of religious instruction in the 
liddle schools, and freedom for propa- 
anda and proselyting. It is particularly 
nportant to stress these points, inasmuch 
S quite a few misstatements have been 
irculated in foreign countries by Catho- 
es and Anti-Fascists: by the former, who 
re more clever, in order to discourage 
ny help which may otherwise be received 
y Italian Protestant missions, and to 
ifeeble their resistance and impede their 
rogress; by the latter, for a polemical 
urpose. 


it; 


The Fascist State is determined to be 
n ethico-religious state: ethical in its 
im of furthering the vital work of the 
.ople; religious in that it considers re- 
vion as an essential, even everlasting, 
repressible factor of life—both individ- 
11 and collective life. But it is not a con- 
ssional state, and therefore cannot con- 
r upon a religion, even the Catholic 
ligion, the character of absolute and 
vealed truth. If it became such, it would 
ansform itself into an agent of a definite 
clesiastical authority, which would ac- 
lire supremacy in the things in which 
e State is sovereign. The Fascist State 
Catholic in an historical sense. As a 
eat majority of Italians are Catholics, 
follows that when a religious rite is 
be combined with a civil act, the church 
which the Fascist State applies is the 
‘'tholic Church. The Concordat, the laws 
religious instruction in the schools, on 
rmitted cults, and on freedom of con- 
fence and discussion in religious matters, 
e derived directly from the Fascist con- 
ption of state and religion. 

Fascism, Mussolini has written lately, 
a religious conception in which man is 
swed in his immanent relation to a 


higher law, an objective will which trans- 
cends the individual and raises him to 
conscious membership in a spiritual so- 
ciety. One who in the study of the reli- 
gious policy of the Fascist regime has 
failed to go beyond considerations of mere 
opportunism, has not understood that 
Fascism, in addition to being a system of 
government, is also, and first and fore- 
most, a system of thought. But, continues 
Mussolini, to the Fascist, all is in the 
State, and nothing human and spiritual 
exists or can have any value outside of 
the State. In this sense, Fascism is totali- 
tarian, and the Fascist State, the syn- 
thesis and unit of all value, interprets, 
develops, and vitalizes the entire life of 
the people. 

Let us not stop here to compare this 
concept of the State with the medieval 
notion of the Catholic Church. It is most 
important for us to state that, as Mus- 
solini has written, the State regards reli- 
gion (not this or that religion) as the 
highest product of the human conscience, 
and therefore assigns to Catholicism— 
the positive form in which the life of the 
Italian people manifests itself—a most 
eminent, one might even say privileged 
position, but nothing more. For the State 
is not competent in theological matters; 
and the fact that highest honors are con- 
ferred on Catholicism is due to two cir- 
cumstances: one of psychological and uni- 
versal character, religion being a funda- 
mental element of life; the other of 
historical nature, Catholicism being the 
religion of a large majority. We are, 
therefore, in the realm of history, statis- 
tics, psychology if you please, but not in 
that of theology or religious confession. 

“The State’, Mussolini has written, “has 
no theology, but it has a system of morals. 

. The Fascist State does not create a 
god of its own... nor vainly seek to 
erase him from the minds of men... . 
Fascism respects the god of the ascetics, 
saints, and heroes, and also the god seen 
and adored by the ingenuous and primi- 
tive hearts of the people.” 


IL. 


In connection with the introduction of 
religious instruction in the secondary 
schools, great interest attaches to the 


documents published for the first time by 
M. Missipoli, in which appear the requests 
of the Holy See (for example, Article 23 
of the proposed Laws, as well as the 
article prescribing the revision of all the 
textbooks and authorizing a mixed com- 
mission of officials of the State and of 
representatives of the ecclesiastical au- 
thority) to establish the textbooks for re- 
ligious instruction in the schools, through 
the Sacred Congregation of the Council. 
And yet even nowadays the Catholic press 
reasserts a pretended right to remove 
teachers and books from the school “for 
reasons of religion and morals”. Foreign- 
ers have often been misled on this point, 
and have stated that a thing is permitted 
which, in fact, has been distinctly ex- 
cluded by the firmness of the Head of the 
Government in maintaining “a jealous and 
vigilant solicitude for the prerogatives of 
the State’. 

The question of religious instruction in 
the schools was fated to become a burn- 
ing issue in the conciliation. It is im- 
possible to sum up all modern education 
in the religious instruction; the latter is 
therefore completed, perfected, and en- 
livened by being brought into contact with 
modern culture. But even here it is the 
State and not the Church that imparts it, 
under its own direct responsibility. The 
ecclesiastical authorities are empowered 
to habilitate teachers and to reject or ap- 
prove religious textbooks; but they have 
no power of vigilance, because only the 
State watches over the schools of the 
State. 

The situation, therefore, of religious in- 
struction in the schools (not including the 
universities) indicates two different views 
of life. It was natural that the Catholic 
Church, shut up in its circle of dogmas, 
was unable to refrain from putting the 
question in the dogmatic realm, assuming 
as demonstrated an unproved Q.H#.D. It 
is precisely for this reason that the 
Roman Church is unable to approve ex- 
pressions such as ethical State, modern 
conscience, moral autonomy, irrevocable 
conquests of civilization, inalienable rights 
of the State, etc. The Church, for cen- 
turies, has claimed to haye an exclusive 
La libertad della Scuola, 


1Compare G. Monti, 


Milan, 1981. 
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mission, as if this were a demonstrated 
fact; and, appealing to the origin of its 
institution and aim,—the eternal salva- 
tion of men,—has given the widest pos- 
sible sense (Pius XI., Della educazione 
cristiana della gioventii) to the words: 
“Go ye and teach all nations.’ Hence its 
pretended right to prevent the teaching 
of principles, theories, and systems which 
it regards as opposed to its “divine” teach- 
ing. 

State and Catholic Church, therefore, 
set forth nowadays in Italy two different 
views of life which may agree at some 
points, whereas in others agreement re- 
mains out of the question; for the an- 
tithesis, as M. Missipoli has said, can be 
mitigated but never eliminated. 


Ul. 


This antithesis is also seen in the con- 
ception of the relations between the 
Fascist State and non-Catholic religious 
societies. The law expressly says that 
“eults” different from the Catholic reli- 
gion are permitted in the kingdom, pro- 
vided they do not profess principles or 
practice rites contrary to public order or 
morality. The State may recognize their 
institutions as corporations, thereby ad- 
mitting them to the exercise of civil 
rights. 

While Pius XI. has defined the Catholic 
State as that State which not only in 
idea and doctrine but also in action “ad- 
mits nothing which does not agree with 
the Catholic doctrine and practice, as 
otherwise it would not and could not be 
a Catholic State’, the Italian laws have, 
on the other hand, preserved civil matri- 
mony, and have not required Catholics 
to contract it according to the rite of the 
Catholic Church. The State, in contrast 
with the Catholic teachings and canonical 
law, furthermore permits civil matrimony 
even for those who may have received 
higher sacred orders. The oath is given 
no confessional character. While the 
Roman Church concedes no equality of 
rights between its adherents (supposed to 
possess the truth) and non-Catholics (sup- 
posed to be in error), the State, on the 
other hand, protects also the free exer- 
cise of non-Catholic cults, and establishes, 
for the ministers of these cults, favorable 
measures equivalent to those governing 
the Catholic clergy; for example, in con- 
nection with exemption from military 
service. 

When one remembers that the laws of 
the Concordat make discussion in reli- 
gious matters perfectly free, and permit 
the various churches to teach freely their 
own religion, one easily understands that 
freedom for proselyting and propaganda 
are the consequence. It is evident that if 
the State permits the building of churches, 
guarantees freedom in their use, recog- 
nizes the legal personality of the leading 
corporations (including schools) among 
the non-Catholic “cults”, and provides 
special treatment for the ministers of 
these societies themselves, it sets in the 
Same legal category as the Catholics those 
who, according to the Roman Church, are 
advocating error. 
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So then, in regard to their legal status 
and in various other respects which might 
readily be specified, the Protestant 
churches in Italy, since the Concordat, 
find themselves in a situation more favor- 
able than before. The fact has been 
loyally and universally acknowledged in 
Italy by the Evangelical press, and may 
also be inferred from the cries of alarm 
broadcast by many Catholic publications.* 
But it must not be taken for granted that 
the Byangelical churches are therefore 
more prosperous in Italy. Confined within 
a dogmatic circle not very different from 
that of the Catholics, they have the dis- 
advantage of lacking a solid cultural and 
economic basis. Religious culture in Italy 
is unfortunately still the patrimony of 
only a few. Aside from the cultural and 
economic reasons for this, which are here 
barely suggested, there are psychological 
motives which should be taken into con- 
sideration. In present-day cultural con- 
ditions, it comes about that one who 
leaves a sacerdotal religion, accommodat- 
ing in the matter of salvation, like the 
Catholic cult, is almost irresistibly drawn 
toward the most radical and even negative 
positions. It now seems in Italy less rea- 


I Protestanti alla 
1931. 


tRead, €.g.: 
conquista dItalia ; 


I. Giordani, 
Milan, 


My Father, the Universe 


I am composed of its elements 
PAUL VELEY 


At a service in the Unitarian Church.” 
of Pomona, Calif., in joint observance 
of Father's Day and Laymen’s Sun- 
day, Mr. Veley gave the following in- 
terpretation of words ascribed to 
Jesus in the Gospel of St. John. 


people cling to their ideas! In the 

face of modern knowledge they cry 
out with a sort of despair, “When you try 
to destroy our faith in our ideas you at- 
tempt to tear down the very foundations 
of our lives. When you destroy our god 
you take the only prop upon which we 
may lean for solace, comfort, and hap- 
piness !” 

But are these things, happiness and com- 
fort and solace, dependent for their fulfill- 
ment upon a god-idea? Is the well-being 
of the human family dependent upon the 
postulation of a god? For an answer to 
their problem I would have them con- 
sider those words of Jesus, “I came forth 
from the father and am come into the 
world. Again I leave the world and go to 
the father.” The clear understanding of 
these sentences constitutes a prop mighty 
enough to support all the faith in the 
world! 

And why have the words not been under- 
stood? Where is the mystery about them? 
Jesus, a child of the universe, comes out 
of the universe to be in the world, and 
after a time he leaves the world to go back 
again into the universe. At no time does he 


H= tenaciously great numbers of 
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sonable than ever to get out of a more 
convenient orthodoxy, and then get inte 
a less convenient one, like orthodox evan: 
gelicalism. i 

However, one who reads the story o i! 
the occult movements and not only that of} 
the overt heretical movements in Italy) 
from the middle ages down, one who ob-> 
serves not only the religious life going o 
within the Church, but also at the bottong 
of the Italian soul, can easily perceive 
that living, promising movements are nofl 
to be found in the old churches but only HI 
outside of them. The abandonment of 
sacramentalism and biblicalism, followed 
by the demand for new building, requires} | 
however, an adequate cultural prepara! 
tion which, as I have said, is lacking im 
Italy, as in all other countries which havg 
been dominated for centuries by a sus4 
picious and intolerant orthodoxy. The 
building of this cultural basis is precisely} 
the task of Il Progresso Religioso, whichil 
is gathering under its banner the mos 
wide-awake spirits thirsting for truth and 
justice; and the number of those whq 
answer the call is constantly increasing} 
Hxperience suggests that by this line of 
action we may get, within the margins 
of religious liberty in Italy, a kind of re 
ligion more enlightened, adhering more 
closely to ethical life, and more responsiva 
to the exigencies of modern culture. | 


consider himself separate and apart fron 
his father, the universe. For does he no 
say, “I and my father are one’’? 

Does he not say, “As I am so are 
also”? Is it to be supposed that he wa 
referring only to his immediate followers 
of that time? Could it not be true tha 
his vision was of sufficient scope to in# 
clude all mankind? It certainly is true thai 
all humanity comes out of the universe 
to dwell for a space of time in the world iy 
and then returns again to the universe} 
Every human individual might say inf 
truth, “I am of it, it is of me, and we aré 
of each other.” A 

When we face without fear the laree i} 
significance of the universe, when we meet H : 
with a clear understanding the meani nll 
of reality, should there be a logical neces i 
sity for the postulation of god-ideas? 
the universe, the sum total of all reality} hl 
not sufficient unto itself? 

If it is not, if there is still the necessi 
for a god to be included in the scheme 
things, then that god must be of a natu 
to conform to the dimensions of the um 
verse. Human imagination must ascend) 
out of the depths of yesterday! lh 

But, for my part, I am content to dell), 
pend for all my needs upon my fathe 
the universe. I am composed of its 
ments. It is.one with me and I with 
Its laws are my laws. 

Transgression of the laws of the 
verse brings sorrow upon me. And pai 

(Continued on page 559) 
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Control of the Means of Livelihood 


Laymen reach a high level at Eastern Convention and come to grips with the economic issue— 
Public health, the care of the prisoner, and education, under enlivening leaders 


ELDOM is the central theme of a 

conference so strictly adhered to 

and the speakers so _ pertinently 

aware of the theme as was the case 
it the Eastern convention of the Unita- 
ian Laymen’s League, held at the Niche- 
vaug Inn, Petersham, Mass., September 
6-18. 

Here a company of men met to examine 
nto the present state of social living, to 
nquire what the next steps might be, 
ind to consider their responsibility as 
iberal churchmen,—to make of them- 
elves, aS the program said, “a vital 
orce in the church and the community”, 

The attendance was larger than at the 
fastern convention last year,—122 men 
rom forty-one chapters and nine churches 
vithout a chapter. There was interested, 
ntelligent participation of the laymen 
rom start to finish. 


Business to Enrich Lives 


The high level of addresses and discus- 
ions was set at the beginning, when Roy 
{. Cushman, executive secretary of the 
3oston Council of Social Agencies, and a 
ueague Council member, discussed the 
ragic problem of community relief in a 
ime of depression, and significantly de- 
Jared that charity is no solution for the 
roblem of unemployment and that “the 
ontrol of the means of livelihood of the 
eople by those who exercise it for selfish 
urposes”’ must come to an end. The 
nethod of distribution must be changed. 
‘he threefold duty of the layman is to 
‘eep intelligently informed on the prob- 
em, think clearly through to the end of it, 
nd be open-mindedly prepared to help 
chieve needed changes. 

In the ensuing discussion, Mr. Cushman 
aid: 

“When we talk of preventing unem- 
loyment, we get off at once into the 
uestion as to whether or not we have to 
nake a complete change and have things 
aanaged somewhat as they are in Soviet 
fussia. I am not wise enough to tell 
vyhether that is necessary or not. It may 
ie. When you think of changing 
hings over completely, you think of 
xadership, and I do not personally see 
he leadership in this country that would 
ake us forward in any radical readjust- 
1ent. Maybe it is there; I don’t know.” 

Two other addresses given the next 
ay likewise dealt with the present crisis, 
nd they may be considered here. One 
f the remarkable industrialists of the 
ime, Austin T. Levy, head of the Still- 
rater Worsted Mills, spoke on “The 
ristocracy of Business”, using the word 
aristocracy” in the Aristotelian sense of 
the rule of the few conducted unselfishly 
1 the general interest”. True aristocracy 
1 business is opposed to the idea of ac- 
uisition of wealth for the benefit of the 
idividual. The collapse of business has 
ome at a time when its spiritual aspects 
rere grossly neglected, when “the s0- 
alled aristocracy of wealth, with ma- 


terial possessions beyond anything of 
which they had ever dreamed, became 
increasingly the greatest offenders against 
what may be called the spirit of true 
aristocracy”. 

“Business in all its aggregate forms, im- 
portant as it may be, is merely an acces- 
sory to the lives of men and women”, 
said Mr. Levy. “Its fundamental and its 
ultimate purposes are to secure and 
stimulate and enrich these lives. If these 
are itS purposes, and they are, we have 
in business something to which a true 
aristocracy may dedicate itself.” Mr. Levy 
later declared that ‘when business wants 
—really wants—security for those who 
are in it, security will come’. A major 
cause of our present difficulty and a great 
obstacle in the way of recovery lies in 
the fact that we have “an oligarchy or 
plutocraecy endeavoring to manage the 
affairs of what we have always thought 
to be a commonwealth”. 

To the laymen directly he said: “Will 
you continue to accept the crumbs that a 
materialized society leaves for you? Or 
will you, by providing a virile and mili- 
tant leadership, see to it that the things 
of the spirit are not submerged? Will you 
give uS men and women who will formu- 
late and carry on a true aristocracy of 
business?’ He told how the Stillwater 
Mills nurture the human yalues, not only 
of the people associated with them, but 
also of the communities in which the mills 
are located. 

Norman Hapgood, of 


former editor 


Registered 


These are the best times that the world 
has seen in many years—they are teach- 
ing us something.—Henry Ford. 


There can be no social stability without 
individual security.—Oscar Leonard. 


It is only among thinking people that 
you find disagreement. 
—Franklin P. Adams. 


There is no disease in the world for 
which alcohol is a cure. 
—Howard A. Kelly, M.D. 


The decision of public policies in this 
country now is largely determined by 
resolute, militant, compact, closely organ- 
jzed minorities that want something and 
get it. 

—Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, New York. 


No one who began life in the humble 
circumstances that I did, and who at the 
earliest and most impressionable age 
learned the meaning of poverty from ac- 
tual experience, can be lacking in feeling 
and understanding of the problems and 
sufferings of these men [of the “Bonus 
Army”] and their families. 

—President Hoover. 


Harper's Weekly and ambassador to Den- 
mark under President Wilson, sought the 
same values and the same high aims, but 
through different economic organizations. 
He, too, pointed to a business that had 
demonstrated these values, a business 
with which he has long been intimately 
associated, the Columbia Conserye Com- 
pany. This, with its employee ownership 
and control, foreshadows, in his opinion, 
the days of reconstruction when, in the 
typical industry, labor will hire capital 
instead of capital hiring labor. 


Or Go Over to the State 


Both Mr. Levy and Mr. Hapgood de- 
plored the unbridled gambling and ac- 
quisitive spirit and the unsound and un- 
ethical practices of the period just be- 
fore the depression, roundly denounced the 
greed of investors for big returns, asserted 
that the first concern of a business was 
the well-being of the people in it, and 
advocated small business and industrial 
units. Size in business, said Mr. Hapgood, 
has outrun the power of man to control 
it properly, and we must put.a curb on 
mere size, except in a few types like 
communication and transportation, or else 
see the whole of our industrial civilization 
go over to the state. Although favoring 
a minimum of centralized control, Mr. 
Hapgood declared that our present pre- 
dicament required basic changes as to 
relating production and consumption and 
achieving regularity of employment. To 
protect the workers, he proposed that 
they be paid by the year instead of the 
week. 

At Friday night’s session, Howard B. 
Gill dealt with the causes of crime and 
the intelligent treatment of prisoners, 
describing the methods employed at the 
Norfolk Prison Colony in Massachusetts, 
a “community prison” under his direction. 
His chief thesis was that the crime a 
man commits is only the symptom of the 
disease from which he is suffering and 
that we should treat the disease itself. 
For example, he continued, a number of 
men may be thieves yet all be suffering 


‘from different types of social maladjust- 


ment. Until the prison treats the causes 
of the crime, little or nothing can be 
done to help the criminal. 

Mr. Gill warned his audience not to 
rely on a prison sentence to solve all the 
problems caused by faulty educational, 
social, and economic systems. Cleaning 
up the conditions that make for crime is 
the task of educators, social workers, 
economists, legislators, and social engi- 
neers outside the prison. 

He said that the church offered to the 
prisoner first, a “conviction of sin’, an 
awakening to a better way of life, and 
inspiration to walk therein; and second, 
a goal or objective in life. “The church”, 
he declared, “is concerned, not with the 
parts of a man, but with the whole man.” 

At the same session, Dr. George H. 
sigelow, commissioner of public health 
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FRANK W. WRIGHT 
Less than $4 in every $100 


THESE MEN AND THEIR COLLEAGUES DESIRE 


for Massachusetts, sent a comprehensive 
gospel of health home to his audience in 
his own inimitable, witty and pointed 
fashion. There is no other Dr. Bigelow 
when it comes to showing men the way 
of health and making them like it. Dr. 
Bigelow stated that the many and varied 
public health measures and devices of 
modern times do not ‘“‘coddle” people, as 
is sometimes charged; the proof of this 
lies in the decrease of deaths. 

The dangers of cutting down on the 
educational opportunities for children in 
depression years were pointed out by 
Frank W. Wright, deputy commissioner 
of education in Massachusetts, the first 
speaker at the Saturday morning session. 
Less expenditure for juvenile correction 
and health service will be necessary in 
the future if the schools are given their 
full opportunity to serve children now, 
he said. Even in these times, less than $4 
in every $100 of national income is spent 
for education, and the total value of all 
permanent school property and equipment 
represents but $1.79 in each $100 of total 
property value. We can afford to have 
good schools. Our automobile bill is five 
times that for education. 

The layman in education, said Mr. 
Wright, must concern himself with four 
aspects of public education: the legisla- 
tion that brings into being and perpetu- 
ates the schools; the financing of educa- 
tion; the personnel of school teaching and 
administration; and the public relation- 
ship of the schools to the people who sup- 
port them. 

Herbert C. Parsons, president of the 
League, concluded the Saturday night 
session by reviewing the convention ad- 
dresses and emphasizing the obligations 
of the church and its laymen to take 
their proper, active responsibility in the 
light of all that had been said. 

Group conferences were conducted Fri- 
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NORMAN HaApGoop 
Labor will hire capital 


A SPIRITUAL 


day night by Malcolm GC. Rees, adminis- 
trative vice-president of the League and 
director of the convention, on chapter 
programs, and by Ival McPeak, secretary 
of the League, on church and chapter 
publicity. The following night W. Roger 
Greeley, honorary vice-president of the 
League, led a group that inquired “How 
May Chapters Discharge Their Responsi- 
bility to Church and Community?” and 
Robert F. Duncan of the John Price Jones 
Corporation, Unitarian layman, led a con- 
ference on church and chapter finances. 


“Tet Us Be Liberals ” 


How the members of the League may 
translate their belief in the League’s work 
into terms of financial support, particu- 
larly through special memberships, was 
indicated by Mr. Greeley at the business 
session Sunday morning. Winthrop M. 
Southworth, Jr., brought greetings from 
the Young People’s Religious Union, with 
the reminder that worthwhile programs 
and projects by the chapters would at- 
tract more young men to the League. A 
telegram of greeting and good wishes had 
been received at an earlier session from 
Miss Bertha Langmaid on behalf of the 
Women’s Alliance. Headmaster Carl B. 
Wetherell of Proctor Academy urged lay- 
men to visit the school and to contribute 
books. Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, president 
of the Unitarian Historical Society, sug- 
gested that each chapter see to the matter 
of having a parish historian, and the dele- 
gates voted their approval. 

Resolutions were adopted commending 
the first steps toward the Free Church of 
America, recommending the continuance 
and extension of studies of church 
finances made by the American Unitarian 
Association and the Metropolitan Confer- 
ence, thanking the Petersham church and 
League chapter for their hospitality and 
cooperation, extending thanks to Presi- 
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M.D. 
yet they like it 


ALTH | 


GEORGE 
No coddling, 


COMMONWE 


H. BIGELow, 


dent Parsons, the speakers and guests for? 
their contributions to the convention’s! 
success, and to the Nichewaug Inn for its 
care of the delegates. These were ratified| 
by the Council at its Sunday luncheon} 
meeting. The Council set the second Sun-! 
day before Thanksgiving as the continu- 
ing date for Laymen’s Sunday, voted to 
hold the second Mid-Western Convention, 
heard plans for the coming year’s mis- 
sions reported by Mrs. Beatrice Wadleigh, 
executive secretary, and listened with 
deep interest to Dr. Horace Westwood’s 
account of the retreat conducted by Dr. 
William L. Sullivan at Senexet and thel 
formation there of the order of mission 
preachers. 

The convention sermon on “Let Us 
Liberals” was preached by Dr. Albert GC. 
Dieffenbach Sunday morning in the First} 
Church of Petersham. There was a largell! 
congregation, filling the church. Rey. 
Stephen H. Fritchman conducted the sery-i) 
ice. After an historical survey of the 
growth of liberalism, both theological anal 
social, Dr. Dieffenbach said that in 
every age the liberai is the man who isi] 
ready to take the next step. 

“The liberal always seeks for all man-!| 
kind a good that they have never had. . . .|| 

“Yoday throughout the world the liberal 
has determined that we must. take thet 
next step and relieve man from economia” 
bondage of a competitive capitalistic})| 
order, and give him security of liveli-}) 
hood.” If the few in economic power try} 
to resist this change, the many will take#l 
things into their own hands and we shallll, 
have social revolution and incalculable} 
loss, Dr. Dieffenbach declared. “The 1ib-f} 
eral”, he said, “wants no dreadful night ) 
of violent destruction. He desires progress# | 
by peaceable, orderly means. The evolt|) 

al 


tion from economic individualism to a 
cooperative society is the present-day li 


} 
eral’s paramount concern,” | 
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Unitarian Heresy Cradled in Poland 
Where Italian Humanists Found Refuge 


Earl Morse Wilbur writes from Krakow where he is searching the sources 


HOUGH most of the rank and file of 
BB inane do not clearly realize it, 
their faith was first organized not in 
30ston or New England, not in London or 
old England, but in Krakow in remote 
Poland, where it had flourished for a hun- 
dred years—a full century and a half be- 
fore its history in America even began. 
Here it was cradled, here it worked out 
its daring transformation of Christian 
doctrine, here it received the permanent 
stamp of those fundamental principles 
which have continued to characterize it 
despite all changes in detailed beliefs. 
The Unitarian heresy originated in the 
circles of Italian Humanism toward the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and not 
long after that about half a score of its 
leaders, escaping from the Inquisition, 
came to Poland where considerable tolera- 
tion then prevailed. The Reformation had 
already made great progress here, and 
the Italians found in the young Calvin- 
istic churches, whose system of doctrine 
was not yet fixed, a fertile field for 
spreading their views. It looked for a 
time as though the whole Reformed 
Church of Poland might become Uni- 
tarian; but after a series of debates in 
which neither side would yield ground, 
the orthodox rallied, and refused to have 
further dealings with the ‘Arians’, as 
they came to be known, so that the latter, 
even as later in New England, were thus 
forced to form their own organization as 
the Minor Reformed Church. This was in 
1565. Their numbers multiplied, the several 
factions into which they threatened to 
split were welded together in thought and 
action by that great man Faustus Socinus, 
and henceforth they made a large con- 
tribution to the religious, social and liter- 
ary life of Poland. Under the Catholic 
reaction they were more and more op- 
pressed, until they were finally driven 
into exile in 1660, and Unitarianism in 
Poland became extinct. Its influences 
meantime spread into Holland and thence 
into Hngland and America, so that we 
have every reason to look back to those 
Polish “Arians” as our authentic spiritual 
ancestors, and to hold them in honor and 
gratitude. 


wa 


The long distance in time, the great dis- 
tance in space, and the formidable barrier 
of the Polish language, have effectually 
prevented Western Unitarians from know- 
ing much of the history of these ancestors 
of theirs. Robert Robinson, the Cambridge 


Unitarian Baptist, from Latin sources 
available to him, published a chapter 
about them in his “Ecclesiastical Re- 


searches” in 1792; after that time nothing 
of consequence appeared in English until 
the six chapters in my “Unitarian Heri- 


tage” in 1925; and it is nearly a century 
since even any continental scholar has 
cultivated this field. 

It is now my happy privilege to be en- 
abled to make explorations in this almost 
virgin field, of which I made a prelimi- 
nary Survey during two months eight 
years ago. My headquarters are at Kra- 
kow, ten hours southeast of Berlin, and 
the intellectual capital of Poland. This is 
a city of peculiar charm, and its central 
part is little changed since the time when 
our ancestors worshiped here. At first one 
finds no trace of them; but as my interest 
has become known, clues keep being re- 
ported to me. Thus I have identified the 
building in which the Arians once wor- 
shiped, in a fine vaulted hall now the 
counting-room of the bank to which I 
go; and the location of another meeting- 
place which a fanatical mob destroyed 
in 1591. The very building in which 
Socinus dwelt at the time when he was 
mobbed and barely escaped with his life 


Readers of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER who 
would like to introduce the paper to their 
friends may be glad to know that on receipt 
of a post card giving names and addresses 
the office will send a post-free copy of the 
current issue. 


in 1598, has very lately been identified. 
I have found the site of the old Arian 
cemetery, near what is still called Arian 
street, though the site was built upon half 
a century ago. In the course of the ex- 
eavations old Arian coffins were un- 
earthed, and the bones contained were 
preserved. I know the medical museum 


‘where they are supposed to be, the closest 


approach to relics of Unitarian saints 
anywhere extant. I hear from time to 
time of what were once Arian chapels in 
yarious villages or towns, or of the manor- 
houses of Arian nobles, and some of these 
I hope to visit. 

But the center of my investigations is 
the three great libraries of Krakow where 
J have been assiduously reading and tak- 
ing notes since May. I shall be here till 
toward the end of the year. They are 
incomparably rich in contemporary books 
and manuscripts embodying our history, 
and I am continually stumbling upon 
thrilling discoveries. I have found a copy 
of the first published Unitarian catechism, 
1574, exhibiting our faith in its most 
primitive form, notable for its simple 
straightforwardness and its earnest piety. 
Yet more important is the Racovian Cate- 
chism, which gave our faith the statement 
it adhered to for two centuries. It was 
published in 1605; but when I sought 
to see a copy I was told that none is now 


known to be extant. The Czartoryski li- 
brary here, however, has two copies of 
the second edition; and on comparing 
these I discovered that while one of them 
is defective, lacking four or five sheets, 
these have been replaced by the corre- 
sponding sheets of the first edition. It 
was an exciting discovery, of the sole 
known remnants of the original edition. 
The early Unitarians here had many pub- 
lic debates with Calvinists or Jesuits, and 
these made history. Stuck into the end 
of an old yolume I found the printed 
handbill for one of these debates, contain- 


ing a challenge to the Unitarians, the 
theses to be defended, and a taunting 


reference to a previous debate in which it 
was alleged that the Unitarians made a 
poor showing. 


wa 


More interesting yet is the autograph 
album of a Unitarian student in the acad- 
emy at Rakow in 1616-19, containing the 
autographs of fellow-students, professors, 
and ministers, several hundred in all, 
many of them names distinguished in our 
history, and each with some interesting 
sentiment. I want to have photographs 
made of several of these books to take to 
America, where the originals can never 
come, and only wait until someone who 
cares for our history will supply the few 
dollars needed in any case. It is an ex- 
hilarating occupation, this exploration of 
the sources of our history where no Uni- 
tarian scholar has ever studiéd before, 
and I hope for rich fruits from my studies. 

As an appendix to my mission here I 
have been commissioned by the Unitarian 
Historical Society to attend to the erec- 
tion of a suitable monument on the long 
neglected grave of Socinus at Luslawice. 
Funds for this purpose were collected 
before the war, and in more recent years, 
and have been yearly growing. Nothing 
remains of the original monument (1604) 
but a cube of sandstone from which most 
of the letters have been weathered away. 
There are a few words of the beginning 
and end of an Italian couplet. I have 
been anxious to reconstruct the whole, 
but it seems hopeless. The couplet, what 
remained of it, has been transcribed and 
published at various times during the past 
century, but even the earliest form I 
could find was both incomplete and 
garbled. Fancy my thrill of joy, then, 
when in turning over the leaves of the 
old autograph album I espied some Italian 
words, and upon looking closer found 
that they were the complete motto I 
sought. They were a part of the auto- 
graph of a son or grandson of the very 
nobleman in whose home Socinus passed 
his last years. The youth had evidently 
often seen and read the words on the 
monument erected on his father’s estate, 
and thus almost providentially trans- 
mitted them to us. They shall be repro- 


duced on the new monument, which I 
hope to see completed before winter. 
EARL Morse WILBUR. 
KRAKOW, POLAND. 


“Tet everything be done with a view to building.” 
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What Liberal Laymen! 
NE FOLLOWED the speakers at the Eastern 
C) convention of the Unitarian Laymen’s 


League, reported at length elsewhere in this 
issue, with a clear understanding of what it means 
to be a liberal. There were no theological addresses 
during the regular sessions; but the necessary 
eround of every one of the social principles and 
attitudes was distinctly what it should be in a 
Unitarian gathering. Our metaphysical basis pre- 
vailed. We are not conservatives; we are liberals. 

A liberal is one who believes in reasoned dissent 
from a prevailing order, and in constructive effort 
for the welfare of mankind. Every man whose 
name appeared on the program came within that 
definition of a liberal. Whatever the field of servy- 
ice, he was aware of its shortcomings and was 
bettering it. 

Beginning with Mr. Cushman on the care of the 
unemployed, there was a new technique and back 
of that a philosophy of the rights of the poor which 
made one feel that he was doing original and crea- 
tive work in a most difficult calling. He was taking 
the next step. It was just as true of Howard B. 
Gill and his social hospitalization in the Norfolk 
Prison Colony, where men are not punished but 
re-educated. In his ideals for the public school sys- 
tem Mr. Wright was equally originating in his 
practicable vision of serving the children. Dr. Bige- 
low is a reformer of the public whose requirements 
in respect of health surpass imagining; and so Dr. 
Bigelow in his address demonstrated his way of 
overcoming the occasional sense of futility by de- 
lightful satirical humor that would occasionally 
be Rabelaisian in anvone less masterful in his call- 
ing and less fine in his personality. 

We come to the distinctive economic issue of our 
passing era, as illustrated by the attitudes of Mr. 
Levy and Mr. Hapgood. Here most sharply and 
decisively of all, perhaps, we see the liberal dis- 
sentient and constructive mind at work. What we 
do generally in business and industry is wrong, 
radically, inexcusably, inhumanly, socially wrong. 
The sense of responsibility to society dominates 
these men in their thinking and acting. Mr. Levy 
552 , 


would turn a man’s place for making a living int, 


a community of happy human life without changllf 
ing essentially the motive of private profit. It) 
seems to Mr. Hapgood that the control of industry} 
must be completely democratized. All the people 


must have a voice in their work as they have i 


their government. And thus we see that the animat: 
ing and unifying principle throughout the conven} 
tion was the improvement of the status and rights | 
and welfare of humanity; that the laymen con. i 
ceived and carried through a truly humanistic pro} 


eram, as all Unitarians do when they are faithful] 


to their tradition and genius. 


How grand it is t 4 | 


be a liberal What laymen are these! a 


of Unity two articles against Unitarian ways} 
one by a minister of ours who withdrew from 
active pastorate last winter, the other by 4 
layman who joined a Unitarian church in a Massa} 
chusetts town and took a view of it from the inside) 


the 


These severely condemnatory contributions havé 
their value. It is wise for one to weigh them sen; 
tence by sentence. If the writers had done so, they 
would have omitted some of the things they said) 
modified others, 
have come nearer to the realities. They could have 
done a better reforming job. 

Of course, we are fee kind of people we are, and 
the kind, to a degree, that these critics describe 
Let us admit our lack of prophetic heroism, ou 
tepid zeal, our evasion of difficulty, our listening te 
the voice of cautious expediency ‘vather than the 
truth in a delicate situation such as that of the 
minister who writes the article. Let each of us say. 
“Pececavi.” 


Especially the men who are charged anywhere} 


with responsibility for the Unitarian Fellow 
ship ought (and they surely are ready) to faced 
their accusers, for no less than this are these 
fiercely assailing men. The writer is among the 
castigated, and he confesses. He is not named o 
indicated, but he is fit for blame. If it were the 


place, he would confess not in a generality; specific 
cowardice, and_ self-interesti] 


acts of indirection, 
would be laid on the altar of judgment. To this ex 
tent we are grateful for the disclosures that, for 


all their excess, search us out and tell us whaill 
manner of people we are who are the guardians and 
designated leaders, in local congregations and ati} 


headquarters, of the movement called Unitarian. 


One unexceptionable thing which the writers dail) 
is to exalt Unitarianism to its proper ce 


place. Its origin, its past, its great leaders of other 
days, its destiny —everything but its actual present 
—is idealized, as is meet and fine. In fact, the te 

rific fault-finding with our practical shortcomings) 


is but the negative expression of a magnificent} 


tribute to the liberal religious mission to the world} 
Our cause is great; it is we who are called to 
account. 

Will we be understood when we say that these 
men who pour out their contempt for our want 0} 
character and their pity for our incompetence haved 
not in their own behayior illustrated the kind of 


4 


and added opinions that woul iW 


“Against Unitarian Ways i) 


‘THERE APPEARED RECENTLY in an issuq | 
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Unitarianism that we care to follow? The layman 
tells how he came to join the Unitarian church in 
his town, and his course is hardly exemplary; the 
minister assumes at least a superior and almost a 
disdainful attitude which explains some things, 
though it does not impress us as highly Unitarian. 

What we need along with the destructive process, 
be it never so thoroughgoing with its noise and 
dust and débris,—all necessary, we admit,—is the 
cooperative spirit of the builder, or better still, the 
rebuilder. We are custodians of precious spiritual 
treasures, and none of us, none of us, is equal to 
these things. How can we become more nearly 
worthy? If we ask ourselves that question sincerely 
and constantly, we are on the way to improvement. 
Even as it is, our state as a whole is better than we 
believe in our dark moods, though when we are 
honest we are bound to say our critics are closer 
to the right than we are if we are pleased with 
ourselves. 


A Frontier Mother 


RONTIER PEOPLE in this land are almost 

extinct. The mother of John Nance Garner, 

who died last week in Texas, was one of them. 
The story of her life is a moving reminder of an 
epoch which has passed. What heroism and simple 
greatness there was in the stock from which she 
sprang and in turn bore to the Nation! 

The Garners went to Texas from Virginia. They 
were on the whole plain people, though some were 
well-to-do. The log cabin was this mother’s birth- 
place, and till the end of her life she dwelt in a 
modest little house. The calling of the family was 
farming, for what else was there in those early 
days for a family to do? The son who became a 
statesman had brothers who have kept to the soil, 
and near them their mother lived in the quiet con- 
tentment of life’s evening. 

In her early years when ill-fortune befell her 
kinsfolk, she took in five orphan children and 
reared them with her own large family. Somehow, 
poor as they were, the Garners managed and grew 
strong and made a place for themselves. To the 
x00d mother is the praise, and to the father also 
‘or his not less essential hardy fidelity. Something 
vas in that household that disciplined the now dis- 
inguished son not only in the economic struggle 
of life but in qualities of public usefulness that we 
‘ecognize and mention though he is a candidate 
or a party and this journal is not partisan. 

Of him the mother said a while ago that he was 
1 good boy and a good man. Every week he wrote 
o her. When he was nominated for the Vice-presi- 
lency, she telegraphed to him: “My darling boy, 
- am very happy today. The Nation loves and 
onors you. May the Lord bless you, keep you, and 
nake His face shine upon you! Mother.” So we are 
ll made aware of the unseen power in a good 
romans heart and of the highest of all vocations, 
notherhood. The religious foundation of it and of 
Tl heroic unostentatious lives, is what gives us the 
mchanging values in people through all time and 


hange. 
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His Hired Help 


N IRRITATING INSTANCE of the rank un- 
fairness of many men in the present social 


breakdown has come to our ears. The reason 
this case annoys us is that the offending person 
thinks he is religious when he is only busy in 
church matters. The two things are not necessarily 
the same, are they? 

He has been at the head of his own company, and 
through the years he has made a great deal of 
money. While he was flourishing—in some years 
beyond the dreams of Croesus,—he kept his hired 
help, from the highest to the lowest of them, on 
the average level of wages; he never shared with 
them the extraordinary rewards that they by their 
plodding loyalty and cooperation produced. 

Then came the retardation of business. It grew 
worse. Wages were cut, then cut again. Several 
people were let out, then others, until only a skel- 
eton force—what a phrase!—remained. So it is 
today. . 

This situation is not what we condemn. There 
are points in the way things were done which prop- 
erly deserve criticism ; but with industrial and com- 
mercial standards what they are, this man’s ways 
were not lower than those of the rest. What makes 
a decent-minded person angry is the inhuman atti- 
tude which he took toward anybody anywhere who 
had a job. while he, once plethoric, was not making 
his accustomed profits. He was irritated. His spirit 
became evil with vindictiveness. He wanted every- 
body to be in the same unproductive plight that he 
was in; though even without business, by his say- 
ings, he still maintains his level of home, food, 
clothes, pleasures, and church. 

He forgets completely that when he was rolling 
in easy money, these people who were working for 
him were eking an existence which on the whole 
was not above the legal level of a living wage. They 
had nothing when the crash came, or only a little 
at best. His sense of social responsibility is exactly 
zero; his spirit of humanity flat; his religion a 
wordy profession signifying nothing. This man’s 
name is legion. That is why we are committed to a 
new order where such people will be compelled to 
be not their brother’s keeper but their brother’s 
brother. 


Poland and Liberty 


ODAY WE PUBLISH from Earl Morse 
| with a remarkable footnote of liberal reli- 

gious history. Poland, today much in the eye 
of the world because of the political controversy 
over the Danzig corridor, and, we regret to say, not 
as highly esteemed by her neighbor, Germany, as 
she deserves to be, is a Nation with a history of re- 
ligious liberation surpassing in one respect every 
other country in Europe. Any people who receive 
and hearken to the spiritual liberator, as Poland 
did before all the rest, are a great people. Spiritual 
freedom is the highest of all human attainments, 
and the most difficult. 
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hot cocoa in cold weather, and the drive}/’ 


Has Your Church a Junior Choir? 


Such an organization promotes good music, interests the children, 
and helps the cause—Details of operation 


HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


One of the notable innovations of 
Anniversary Week this year was a 
Junior Choir Festival held in the First 
Church in Boston. Many considered 
it the most beautiful and deeply 
religious service of the five days. 
Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, our lead- 
ing authority on the canon of frec 
worship, and Rey. Frank O. Holmes, 
president of the Religious Arts Guild, 
planned the service. Dr. Foote served 
as master of ceremonies. This article 
which we have asked him to write 
will be of direct assistance to New 
Pngland churches east of Worcester, 
but there is value in it for all progres- 
sive chureh schools. 

Where there are two or more Uni- 
tarian churches in or near a city, as 
at St. Louis, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; 
Chicago, Ill.; New York, N.Y.; Port- 


land, Me.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Philadelphia, Pa., and 


Cincinnati, Ohio, these could arrange 
festivals between themselves. A lone 
Unitarian church might take the lead 
in a friendly community by proposing 
an interdenominational festival. Every 
church, even that in Salt Lake City, 
will gain by the creation of a junior 
choir. 
WAITSTILL H. SHARP. 


Religious Education of the American 

Unitarian Association has sponsored 
a service for children of the Unitarian 
Sunday schools of Greater Boston and 
vicinity, held each year in one of the 
Boston churches on Sunday afternoon at 
the opening of Anniversary Week. Last 
May the service took the form of a Junior 
Choir Festival, and was held in the First 
Church, which is particularly well 
adapted for such use. The service was 
successful beyond the highest hopes of 
those in charge. Twenty choirs, including 
about two hundred and sixty children, 
took part. In. their many-colored choir 
gowns they made a beautiful spectacle, 
and they sang with great zest and sur- 
prising volume of sound under the com- 
petent leadership of Mrs. Erdine Oedel 
of Wellesley Hills. A large congregation 
filled the church and found the service 
moving and inspiring. Undoubtedly it will 
be repeated with a larger number of par- 
ticipating choirs next year. It has led to 
a number of inquiries about the organiza- 
tion of junior choirs in our churches, and 
to requests for practical suggestions on 
the subject. 

A number of our churches in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston have had junior choirs 
for several years. In some cases the term 
has been applied to a group of young 
people from sixteen to twenty years of 
age, or even older, but in the majority of 


Bir: several years the Department of 
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instances the choirs haye been composed 
of children in the Sunday school, eight 
or ten to sixteen or seventeen years of 
age. It will probably prove expedient in 
the not distant future to divide these 
choirs by an age limit set at sixteen, so 
that the young people’s choirs will form 
a separate group, and perhaps the Young 
People’s Religious Union will sponsor a 
separate festival for them. The reasons 
for such a division are, that it will be 
difficult to organize and direct a much 
larger number of singers than came 
together last May; that it is better to 
avoid having too wide a spread in age; 
and that the children’s voices sound better 
when they are not mingled with those of 
older boys or young men whose voices 
have changed. It is, of course, desirable 
that a church should keep in its junior 
choir young people above sixteen when 
there are not enough of them to form 
a separate choir, but the ideal arrange- 
ment in any church with sufficient num- 
bers is to have both a young people’s 
choir with mixed voices and a children’s 
choir drawn from the Sunday school. 
Sixteen years is about the right age for 
division between the two groups because 
it becomes, beyond that limit, increasingly 
difficult to hold singers in the children’s 
choir. 

Both groups can and should be used in 
the home church for special occasions, 
such as Christmas, Easter and Children’s 
Sunday, and on other Sundays with suffi- 
cient frequency to sustain their interest. 

In the last few years several Junior 
Choir Festivals have been held in a few 
churches about Boston, generally in mid- 
winter, in which from six to ten neigh- 
boring choirs have participated. They 
have proved satisfactory occasions, and 
formed a very useful preparation for the 
service held last May in the First Church. 

Probably a number of such local choir 
festivals will be arranged for next winter, 
but a word of caution is needed. Hyven 
a small gathering requires considerable 
time for preparation. Since most junior 
choirs do not begin to rehearse until mid- 
October there is hardly sufficient time 
to prepare for a choir festival before 
Thanksgiving Day, and after that the 
children are busy with preparations for 
Christmas. Therefore the best time for a 
local choir festival is after New Year's, 
Some Sunday afternoon in January or 
early February. One such gathering, in 
addition to the service in Anniversary 
Week, is enough. It must be remembered 
that the occasion is a tiring one for the 
children. It involves the drive to the 
church where the service is held; an 
hour’s rehearsal with the other participat- 
ing choirs; then a brief respite followed 
by the service itself; a supper for the 
children, which should include at least 
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home in early evening. That means a long 
tiring afternoon, to which the 
will look forward only if not too ofteu 


1 


children} >’ 


repeated. Hie 


It also involves a good deal of labo) 


and expense for the entertaining churchi/f] 


which should not be expected to bear th | 
whole cost of the supper. The best play) 
will be for each visiting choir to con} 
tribute a small sum, say fifty cents 
person, towards the expense. It is 


de} 


sirable that the children should not havéjf): 


to drive too great distances, especially inj 
winter weather, and few of our churches 
are large enough to care for more thax] 
eight or ten visiting choirs. Thereforé] 
some plan should be devised for localizing) 


these mid-winter gatherings. If a meet:| ; 


ing of junior choir leaders could be heldilj 
this fall a division of junior choirs intqj 
three or more districts could be arranged! 
perhaps following the lines of our dist 
trict conferences about Boston, with the 
understanding that the mid-winter choitt 
festivals shouid be restricted to those 
localities, each church with a junior choin 
entertaining in turn. | 
Such a meeting of choir leaders could 
also help to stimulate common effort andl] 
reduce the expense for music by agree+ 
ing in the fall upon the programs for bot 
the mid-winter and the May choir fes 
tivals, so that all the choirs could be pre4 
paring the same music, which could the 
be ordered in wholesale quantities. The 
mid-winter program might weil include} 
anthems or carols which the choirs couldl 
use at home at Christmas. | 
It is, of course, essential that the choirs 
should receive regular training at re-{ 
hearsals held at least fortnightly, or,| 
better, weekly, for several weeks before af} 
public performance. It is difficult to final 
time for such rehearsals in the full and 
busy life of today, but it can be done if}} 
a definite hour is fixed and steadfastly} 
adhered to. Choir members who fail tol} 
attend regularly without adequate ee 
should not be allowed to participate in} 
public performances. In some cases it may 


prove practicable to appoint one of thef||, 
children secretary of the choir, to keep}! . 
the record of the attendance, and another 


as librarian in charge of the music sheets. }} 
In churches where there are regular club} 
meetings for the children the rehearsal] 
can often be heid after the meeting, before 


afternoon is likely to be the most satis- 


factory time, because there are no home}l| 
lessons to be prepared for the following A 


day, and Saturday is best left free for Ht. 


other uses. Children should not be kep 


at rehearsal more than thirty-five to forty- ly 


i) 


five minutes. Young people can be kept 
from fifty minutes to a full hour. Th 
Success of the choir will, of course, d 


‘ | 
pend more than anything else upon s Hl 


curing a competent trainer, whether ma 
or woman. He, or she, should not onl 
be enough of a musician to be able t 
accompany and instruct the children, bu 
should have the personality to awake 
and hold their interest and develop thei 
love of music, so that rehearsals shall no 


4 


ie 
the children go home. Otherwise, Friday l . 
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become a bore but shall be happy gather- 
ings remembered with pleasure. It will 
probably be found easier to form a choir 


of girls from the Sunday school rather 
than one of boys or of boys and girls 
together. Boys between ten and sixteen 


are less likely to be willing to sing, espe- 
cially if girls are present, and make the 
maintenance of discipline and good order 
much more difficult. Whether they can 
be included depends largely upon the 
measure of control which the director is 
able to exercise. 

Most of the junior choirs already organ- 
ized have adopted choir gowns of a dis- 
tinctive cut and color. Such costumes add 
greatly to the variety and interest at 
choir festivals, help to identify the dif- 
ferent choirs, and add to their esprit de 
corps. A few choirs wear the usual black 
choir gowns with white collars, but they 
look rather sombre on children. Others 
have gowns of red, blue, purple or plum 
color. Some of the gowns are made with 
two colors, using white collars or “stoles” 
of some bright color passing behind the 
neck and down the front of the gown on 
either side. The effect is pleasing, but it 
would be better not to call the colored 
strip a “stole”. Strictly speaking it is 
not one in either its shape or its use, 
but is rather a collar, band, or yoke. Fur- 
thermore we should remember that a stole 
is part of the vestments of a priest, and is 
therefore not appropriate to a chorister. 
A few choirs have made the mistake of 
adopting colors which look well in broad 
daylight but which are too dark in the 
subdued light of our churches, especially 
after daylight fades. Under such con- 
ditions a dark blue turns to black, and 
the more delicate shades of purple or 
plum become dull and lusterless. Bright 
colors should, therefore, be chosen, even 
though they may look garish in day- 
light. The cloth may be bought in quan- 
tity, and the gowns made inexpensively 
by the ladies of the church from a simple 
smock design. They should, of course, be 
made in different sizes and lengths for 
the differing sizes of the children who are 
to wear them. The Department of Reli- 
gious Education, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., will help those who are plan- 
ning junior choirs and will assist par- 
ticularly in the problem of vestments. 

If properly organized and led a junior 
choir will prove a distinct addition to any 
Sunday school. The older people in the 
church will be interested to see and hear 
it from time to time at the church serv- 
ices, and it will give useful training for 
future singers in the church choir. And 
it will bring a fresh interest in Sunday 
school and church to the children who 
take part in it, as well as a sense of be- 
longing to a greater cause through their 
participation in the choir festivals. 


Washington in Boston, 1789 


From The Worcester Telegram 


Washington attended service Sunday, 
October 25, 1789, at old Trinity Church in 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass., in the 
morning and at the Brattle Street Church 
(Unitarian) in the afternoon; and, as 
he writes in his diary: ‘“Dined at my 
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lodgings, where the Vice President, John 
Adams, honored me with his company.” 
Monday, October 26, was “rainy and 
stormy”, according to the President’s re- 
port, and as he was suffering from ‘cold 
and an inflammation of the left eye’, 
rested the greater part of the day. “Drank 
tea with Governor 


r Hancock in the eye- 
ning’, and next day resumed his engage- 
ments. 

From his diary we quote: “Oct. 27. 


1789,—At ten oclock in the morning, re- 
ceived the visits of the clergy of the town. 
At 11 went to an oratorio and between 


3 and 4 received the addresses of the 
governor and council of the town of 


Boston; of the president of Harvard Col- 
lege and of the Cincinnati of the State. 
After which I dined at a large and ele- 
gant dinner at Faneuil Hall, given by the 
governor and his council and spent the 
evening at my lodgings.” 

Under date of Wednesday, October 28, 
the diary runs: “Went after early break- 
fast to visit the duck manufacture [sail- 
cloth], which appears to be carrying on 
with spirit and it is in a profitable way. 
From thence I went to a card manu- 
factory, where all kinds of cards are 
made.” 

Mr. Bowdoin entertained the President 
at his own home which stood on the site 
of the former Unitarian building, corner 
of Beacon and Bowdoin Streets. “The 
Assembly” mentioned by Washington was 
on the Northeast corner of Hanover and 
Court Streets. In this building later Peter 
Bent Brigham conducted a_ restaurant 
and laid the foundation of a fortune there. 


Outstanding Alliance Event 


The outstanding Alliance event of the 
summer was the annual conference held 
at Star Island July 16-23. There was little 
evidence of the “depression” in the num- 
ber attending. Two hundred and twenty 
people were present during the week; 
more than one hundred were “new 
Shoalers”. California, Wisconsin, and 
Missouri were represented, aS were also 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the 
six New England States, and the District 
of Columbia. 

Beautiful weather, good fellowship, 
well-planned recreation, and a program 
both practical and inspiring featured the 
week. It was a rare privilege to have as 
leaders Dr. William L. Sullivan and Dr. 
George R. Dodson. Alliance workers 
gained many helpful suggestions from the 
conferences discussing the work of the 
yarious committees and the problems of 
the local organizations. The evening lec- 
tures and entertainments were greatly en- 
joyed. The closing event of the week was 
the banquet with Rey. Charles R. Joy as 
the principal speaker. 

One of the never-to-be-forgotten memo- 
ries of the week was the demonstration 
accorded to Mr. and Mrs. Rees when they 
left the island Friday to sail the follow- 
ing day for Burope. 


Church School in Tulsa, Okla., 
Grows in Favor with Children 

The Sunday school of All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church, Tulsa, Okla., which closed 
for the summer to the regret of both chil- 
dren and parents, is resuming its sessions. 
This school has had an interesting history. 
During the church’s early years services 
were held in a local theater and the 
Sunday school struggled with the problem 
of fixed seats. no small classrooms, and 
lack of church atmosphere. Since the new 
church building was dedicated, in 1930, 
both chureh and school have made rapid 
growth. Already the Sunday school has 
outgrown its quarters and overflows into 
every available space in the church and 
even into the minister’s apartment over 
the parish house. 

The opening services, arranged by the 
minister’s wife, Mrs. Alfred BE. von Stilli, 
are conducted by the children themselves 
as in a “Children’s Church’. Sermon ma- 
terial is furnished to the younger mem- 
bers. But when the older young people 
lead they prepare their own material. The 
children also serve as ushers. Following 
the recessional, the pupils go to their 
classes. The Beacon Course is used 
throughout the school as a basis, supple- 
mented by other books and magazines. 
The uniqueness of this school has at- 
tracted much attention. Not only families 
in the church but many families which 
are attached to no church send their chil- 
dren. Often the adult members are drawn 
into the church. 

Several projects have been undertaken 
by the school, one of these being the 
financing of the new service books con- 
taining the services and hymns for which 
Mrs. von Stilli has been collecting ma- 
terial for several years. One hundred of 
these books were mimeographed and 
bound, and are used each week. 

Various gatherings and parties have 
been held during the year. Santa Claus 
came to the Christmas party but he came 
with an empty sack which the children 
filled with outgrown toys and clothing for 
their less fortunate brothers and sisters. 
An Easter party was given, and later a 
display of handcraft work for which an 
admission fee of five cents was asked. 
The display included stamp and coin col- 
lections, sketches and drawings, and 
wooden aéroplanes. 

The climax of the year was marked by 
a closing picnic in June, given by the 
Sunday school for both school and church. 
Supper was paid for from Sunday-school 
funds, and a beautiful little electric clock 
was given to one of the church workers 
who was about to move to another city. 

The coming year looks bright for the 
Tulsa Sunday school with Mrs. von Stilli 
behind it. 
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The Cure of Souls 


PSYCHIATRY AND MENTAL HBALTH. By John 
Rathbone Oliver. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2.75. 

A general medical practitioner who was 
discovered to be toying with the ills of 
his patients in a dilettante fashion would 
soon be requested to find another practice. 
Public opinion has been much slower in 
forming itself against the clergyman who 
in the name ofthe pastoral office tam- 
pered as an amateur with the ailing souls 
of his parishioners. 

When Bertrand Russell spoke of “the 
harm that good men do” he might well 
have been thinking of those ministers who 
prescribe remedies for the spiritual and 
mental maladjustments of their people 
blandly unaware that they are handling 
high explosives. 

Dr. Oliver’s Psychiatry and Mental 
Health represents a sane and informed ap- 
proach to the problems every minister 
faces in his work with individuals. Most 
theological seminaries today require some 
courses in psychiatry for the religious 
worker. This competently written volume 
attempts with more success than any 
book yet published to acquaint the serious 
preacher and religious worker with the 
field of mental hygiene. 

The assumption of the author who is 
associated with the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity is that clergymen are predomi- 
nantly interested in normal Christian be- 
havior. This implies an intelligent grasp 
of how to deal with variations from the 
norm. 

The religious worker will find great aid 
in the material on fears, obsessions, sex 
maladjustments and marital problems. 

It is faint praise to say the average 
minister will welcome this volume as a 
rare pastoral tool. One would like to go 
further and say it is a flawless piece of 
writing for those desiring a clinical guide 
in personal relations. The reviewer regrets 
the amount of space devoted to Anglo- 
Catholic faith and practice. Dr. Oliver 
departs from his primary purpose from 
time to time to show how psychiatry and 
moral theology are really bedfeliows and 
not sworn foes. The apologetic is success- 
ful but irrelevant. In spite of this piece 
of superogatory defense, which simply 
annoys the reader who is alert for psy- 
chiatric counsel, the book is the best yet 
provided for the modern minister’s use. 
Here is a minimum necessity for him until 
more books appear. San. Bs 


Christianity Still Waiting 

A PREFACD TO CHRISTIAN FAITH IN A NEW 
Ack. By Rufus M. Jones. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00. 

Rufus Jones is sure of an eager and 
grateful audience, when he speaks through 
a new book. His many friends are not 
likely to be disappointed in this one. 
What about the many who might be his 
friends —and ours—in the Christian 


faith? Will this book win them? Dr. 
Jones has been assisted by a Council of 
Advisers, comprising a-dozen or more of 
the leaders among the American churches. 
It really would have been more apt to 
call the book a Survey rather than a 
Preface. It touches all the boundaries. 
How much help this Council contributed 
to Dr. Jones’s graceful and very steady 
thinking is not disclosed. One suspects 
that they sat on the platform and said, 
Hear! Hear! Perhaps it was their pres- 
enee that helped to make the book one 
which will encourage those already com- 
mitted to the Christian view of life, while 
depriving it of power to disconcert the 
deep and peculiar apathy of the new gen- 
eration. In describing “The Heart of 
Christianity’, Dr. Jones says that the 
message of the Kingdom of God ought to 
thrill men with an enthusiasm greater 
than that which has swept the heart- 
strings of the Russian youth. Hear! 
Hear! It certainly ought. But the invita- 
tion~of Christianity as presented in 
this book—valid, encouraging, satisfying 
though it is to many of us—is not going 
to cut into the hesitancies and rally the 
heroisms of the New Age. An authentic 
Preface to a renewed Christian Faith has 
yet to be written. When it is written, it 
will not be the work of a committee. 
Venti 1 


Hororomers 


PLAYSHOP LABORATORY PLAYS. South Hadley: 
Playshop Laboratory, Department of English 
Literature and Drama, Mt. Holyoke College. 
$1.35. 

Here are four interesting and striking 
plays, really remarkable in that three 
were written by college girls, and the 
fourth by a student, in collaboration 
with Miss Jeannette Marks. ‘The Vest- 
pocket Standby” is a peace play. It is very 
amusing, and would become still funnier 
when well acted. Ridicule is a strong 
weapon against militarism. “The Bowl of 
Rice” may be called a peace play, too, 
in a weird Chinese setting. “Bridges”, per- 
haps the finest of the four, argues against 
the narrow view that a good Jew must 
not marry a Gentile. “The Three Wise 
Men and the Star” is a play given in a 
parish church in England in the four- 
teenth century, with comments by the 
spectators. It carries many lessons. The 
introduction shows how the plays are pro- 
duced, and how Mt. Holyoke’s remark- 
able drama work affects those taking 
part: “It will carry several of them into 
the theater arts—perhaps one or two onto 
the stage. It will cause many of them to 
support loyally the little theaters in their 
churches and in their home communities. 
Some will take a trained amateur’s part 
in these theaters’ productions; several 
will write for them. Others will carry 
much into their coaching of high-school 
plays. All will appreciate more clearly 
what makes a play an artistic whole.” 

A. S. B. 
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One Line Lacking | 

A SumMMeR’s SurMons. By Gilbert E. Pember,| 
D.D. Boston: The Stratford Company. Fifty) 
cents. | 
Nine sermons by the Rector of Saint'} 
Michael’s Church, Germantown, Pa., eighty) 
of which were preached to a summer} 
congregation, the ninth to students in theif} 
Chapel of the Philadelphia Divinity School. | 
The titles are phrases from a sentence in|} 
Dr. G. Walter Fiske’s Recovery of Wor-\ 
ship: I Am, I Know, I Feel, I Think, Ij} 
Wonder, I Believe, I Ought, I Will, 1 
Worship. In these sermons, Dr. Pember'|| 
says some trenchant things, as: nothing!) 
is more tragic than a blasé young person 3} 
we ought to keep alive and active the} 
power to be curious; our age is lacking in) 
the spirit of reverence; reason and faith) 
are not antagonistic; we have freedom of] 
the will, but within well-defined limits. 
For him, “the essence of the Christian) 
religion is not an accurate intellectual | 
conception of God, nor even an ideal 
tionship with God in Christ’, | 


standard of conduct, but a personal rela-| 
T 
It is a pity that not one of these fine) 
sermons sounds the social note. The im-| 
peratives all have to do with the relation’ 
of the individual soul to God and Christ,| 
and none with the relation of man to his} 
fellow man. One wonders whether end 
now they proved a motivating force in| 
the minds of his hearers. As a comple-| 
ment, these nine sermons need a tenth 
on the phrase of Dr. Fiske’s omitted from | 
Dr. Pember’s category: I serve. We are} 
all aware that intense devotion may gol 
band in hand with intense selfishness. It | 
is the peculiar danger of the sacramental 
type of religion that it fall into just such! 
selfishness. Of course Dr. Pember is aware} 
of this, and we hope that in the nextll 
edition of these sermons he will add all 
tenth, entitled I Serve, on the second part 
of the text of his ninth sermon: ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
W.S.S. 


Tabloid Reviews 


THE ORESTHIA OF ADSCHYLUS. Translated) 
from the Greek by Charles H. Hitchcock. Bos- 
ton: Bruce Humphries, Inc. $2.50. 

The trilogy of Aischylus rendered into ||/) 
rhythmic and vigorous English. A worthy }I}! 
addition to an excellent series of dis- |] 
tinguished translations of the great books 
of the world. M.H., JR. 


THE SINGING Soun. By Arthur J. Fozalt, |}; 
Boston: The Christopher Publishing House. ||| 
$2.00. 

Metaphysics and adventure mix as/|/ 
badly as alcohol and gasoline. The scene} 
of this novel is laid on the northern || 
Pacific coast. A plot having real promise ||| 
amateurishly handled. The heroine’s mys- / 
ticism, however, justifies itself better than || 
the contemplative philosophy of the hero 
of The Fountain. A. R. H. 


AN OUTLINE OF THR LirprRAry History or ||}! 
THE Breuy. By Margaret B. Crook. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. Fifty cents. : 

An excellent outline of the origin and |} 
the growth of the Bible, according to tel 
most recent research. An accurate sum- | 
mary suitable for all teachers of the }l}! 
Bible. M.H.,gR. | 
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Letters to 


Services at Rowe, Mass. 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

The report on Rowe Camp in your issue 
of August 18-25 needs correction in its 
references to the Unitarian church of that 
town. It is not true, as there stated, that 
“services are now held only during the 
Sessions of the summer conferences”. For 
a number of summers I have been en- 
gaged by the church as stated supply for 
the Sundays when the preaching was not 
furnished by the conferences or camp 
groups. This year I was engaged by the 
church, wholly at its own expense, at first 
for six Sundays, the number being after- 
ward extended to eight. The attendance 
has been comparatively good—much 
better than it was last year. As another 
indication that the society, though very 
small, is still active, it is worth mention- 
ing that it has secured the restoration, 
at its own expense, of several stained 
glass windows that have been for some 
time sadly damaged. 

In regard to the statement, “The trus- 
tees of the church have recently deeded 
the property to Rowe Camp”, it is true as 
far as it goes, the parish and its officers 
having been very generous in this gift. But 
it should also be stated that, by the terms 
of the deed, the parish retains a free 
rental of the church building for its own 
religious services. Jospprr Capy ALLEN. 

BHRNARDSTON, MASS. 


To Charles J. Staples 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN RHGISTER :— 

The First Church in Northboro, Mass., 
will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the ordination of Rev. Charles Jason 
Staples on October 9. Minister at St. 
Cloud, Minn., from 1888 to 1894; at Man- 
chester, N.H., from 1894 to 1904; at 
Burlington, Vt., from 1904 to 1921; and 
at the First Church at Northboro for the 
past eleven years, Mr. Staples has finished 
fifty years of devoted and able and un- 
interrupted service. On this occasion I 
know I bespeak the heart of our entire 
fellowship when I ask you to publish our 
Sincere thanks to him for this splendid 
record. 


Lovis C. CoRNISH, 


President, American Unitarian Association. 
Boston, MASs. 


Ending the Horrid Evil 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Your editorial “More Prohibition Notes” 
in the July 7 issue of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER contains the phrase “soaking 
wet”, which seems to me an appeal to 
prejudice. 

Liberals who believe in salvation by 
sharacter and who originally welcomed 
that war measure—the Highteenth Amend- 
ment—as a means of getting rid of the 
saloons, and who for ten or more years 
nave voted and hoped for the successful 
vccomplishment of its aims and purposes, 
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the Editor 


are conscious of the great moral courage 
displayed by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
also his sister, who now wish to wipe the 
slate clean and start all over again in 
the cause of real temperance. 

During my twenty-one years’ residence 
abroad I noted in countries where each 
paid for his own drink, and where drink 
was the cheapest and most wholesome, 
that the “horrid drink evil” as we know 
it here did not exist. 

Our deplorable treating habit and the 
private profits in the drink business are, 


I believe, responsible for most of the 
drink evils here in America. 

Start something practical and “let 
everything be done with a _ view to 


building”’’! 
Harry WINTHROP TURNER. 


SCHBPNEcTADY, N.Y. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10.45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, Sunday, 2.30 P.m., 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 A.mM., 
Station WDRC, 13380 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., Hollywood Humanist 
Society, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun- 
day, 6.30 p.mM., Station KNX, 1050 kilo- 
cycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.80 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kiloeycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7.30 p.m., Station WMBR, 13870 
kllocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


Junior Choir Festival, Hingham, Mass. 


Fifteen junior choirs in Unitarian 
churches south and west of Boston have 
been invited by the First Parish, Hing- 
ham, Mass., to take part in a festival of 
junior choirs to be held in the “Old Ship” 
church on Sunday, November 13, at 
4.30 p.m. Church school pupils and others 
interested are invited to attend this 
gathering in the historic meetinghouse. 
The festival is in charge of a committee 
consisting of Mrs. Edwin H. Anderson, 
chairman of the church school committee ; 
Miss Edith Lang, church organist; Mrs. 
Ralph D. Laurie, leader of the junior 
choir; Rey. Frank O. Holmes of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass.; and Rey. J. Harry Hooper, 
minister of the church. 


anded 
oof 


Canadian Conference 


Meeting at Coburn, N.B., votes to incorpo- 
rate and to pursue mission work 


The Canadian Conference of Unitarians, 
Universalists and Kindred Religious Lib- 
erals, was held in the Harvey Universalist 
Church, Coburn, New Brunswick, August 
14 and 15, 1932. From the other provinces 
came reports and letters of greeting. There 
was a large number at all meetings. The 
Sunday program included a sermon by 
the summer minister at the Harvey 
Church and honorary president of the 
conference, Rey. Charles H. Pennoyer; a 
children’s period, with story telling by 
Mrs. Emma H. Pennoyer; a social and 
spiritual clinic; an open forum, with paper 
on ‘Liberal Religion and Social Recon- 


struction’, by Rev. Norman SS. Dowd, 
Ottawa, Ont., with discussion led by 


Edward N. Wilson of Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ont.; business meeting, and an 
evening platform meeting, with addresses 
by President Andrew S. Wolfe, Dart- 
mouth, N.S., Rev. George Mackay, 
Houlton, Me. and Rey. Benjamin H. 
Clark, Moore’s Mills, N.B. 

The Monday program included short 
trips, a business meeting, dedication of 
the manse, fellowship tea for the out-of- 
town delegates and visitors, and evening 
sermon by Rev. Evan T. Evans, North 
Hatley, Quebec. 

It was voted to obtain Dominion in- 
corporation for the conference, to carry 
on mission work as in 19380 and 1931 if 
the funds warrant, to establish the con- 
ference church or parish and to increase 
the post-office mission work with litera- 
ture from the headquarters of both de- 
nominations. Other resolutions were for 
more earnest international cooperation for 
peace and for the practice of a more 
social faith. One resolution repeated the 
protest of last year in regard to the 
change of name by the International Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: Honorary President, Rey. Charles 
H. Pennoyer, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass.; president, J. Edward Scheffer, 
Halifax, N.S.; first vice-president, Rey. 
Evan T. Evans, North Hatley, Que.; 
second vice-president, S. HB. Logan, Saint 
John, N.B.; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Lottie M. Little, York Mills, N.B.; trus- 
tees, Guy A. Little, Coburn, N.B., Andrew 
S. Wolfe, Dartmouth, N.S., Edward J. 
Hudd, Vancouver, B.C., C. W. Cruick- 
shank, Toronto, Ont., Willis A. Hunting, 
Huntingville, Que., George M. Edwards, 
Montreal, Que., and Thomas Y. Reed. 
North Hatley, Que. There are regional 
vice-presidents for all the nine provinces, 


At Los Angeles County Fair 


During the Los Angeles county fair, 
at Pomona, Calif., September 16-25, the 
Unitarians conducted a booth where in- 
formation concerning the denomination 
was given and literature distributed. The 
project was sponsored by the Associate 
Alliance. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


To Our Jewish Friends 
Lshono Tovo 
A happy New Year 
(The Jewish New Year 
begins Oct. 1) 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN | ¢ 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


American Unitarian Association 
for children of all races and creeds. 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children.) 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President jf 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Liberal Preaching Order 


Formation of a body of missioners under 
direction of Dr. Horace Westwood 
Twenty-two Unitarian and Universalist 
ministers met at the invitation of Dr. 
Iforace Westwood on Monday, September 
5, at Senexet Retreat, Woodstock, Conn., 


as guests of the Unitarian see all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. FOUNDED 1844 
League. Those present were: Unitarian, Sendicontributionsite 
Dr. Horace Westwood, Boston, Mass. ; Parker E. Marean, Treasurer trains for the liberal ministry of 


Rey. Owen W. Hames, Springfield, Mass. ; Headquarters to-day. Association with the Uni- 


Rey. Charles R. Joy, Boston, Mass. ; Rev. 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. versity of Chicago nddlatvomne 
ee ee ed rer ST ta 
a aoe Neat Beet: pecs Rey, | 105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way variety of subjects. For informa- 
Robert W. Jones, Wollaston, Mass.; Rev. yr peat tion address 


Lyman V. Rutledge, Dedham, Mass.; Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow. Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Louis 
G. Cornish, Boston, Mass.; Dr. William L. 
Sullivan, Germantown, Pa.; Rev. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow, Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins, Buffalo, N.Y.; Dana 
McLean Greeley, Boston, Mass.; Malcolm 
GCG. Rees, Boston, Mass.; and Percy W. 
Gardner, Providence, R.I. Dr. Frederick 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


AN NOU NCEMENT 5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 
Requests for preaching missions 
or“ institutes of liberal religion” 
are being received by the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, and the 


schedule for the next church year 


Proctor Academy for Boys} 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


R. Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa., though not 
present, is actively interested. Univer- 
salist, Rev. Stanley Manning, Augusta, 
Me.; Dr. Harry L. Canfield, Greensboro, 
N.C.; Dr. John Murray Atwood, Canton, 


N.Y.; Rev. Isaac Smith, Lowell, Mass. ; 
Dr. F. B. Bishop, Rocky Mount, N.C.; 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Dean Lee 8. McCollester, Tufts College, 
Mass.; Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, Tufts 
College; Rey. Alfred S. Cole, Tufts Col- 


lege, and Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, New 
York City, were not in attendance but are 
cooperating. 

These men met under the _ spiritual 


leadership of one eminently qualified to 
be the preacher at a preachers’ meeting, 
Dr. William L. Sullivan. His unique sery- 
ice rendered during the five days of the 
retreat, as chaplain of the order, ix one 
of the outstanding features of this 
gathering. 

Three days were devoted to open dis- 
cussions and round tables, on the possi- 
bilities of a joint liberal preaching order, 
which, it was agreed, should be free of 
denominational labels and eontrol, and 
that other men besides Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist would be invited to participate. 
The afternoons were given over to men, 
and the discussions were continued after 
dinner until ten o’clock. Then chapel sery- 
ices were held, and after chapel a con- 
tinuation on the part of those more inter- 
ested. In spite of all the problems brought 
to the surface, it was voted unanimously 
on Thursday afternoon to form a_ per- 


is nearing completion. 


Churches that contemplate hay- 
ing one of these institutes are 
invited to communicate as soon 
as possible with the League in 
order that they may be taken 
into account in making up the 
year’s program. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
‘TWENTY-FIVE Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


manent liberal preaching order to meet 
at the call of Dr. Westwood and to take 
active part in all assignments given. 

A permanent committee of five was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of drafting a con- 
stitution and by-laws for the order. The 
members of this committee are Rev. Lyman 
VY. Rutledge, Dean Lee §S. McCollester, 
Rev. Owen Whitman Eames, Dr. Frederick 
R. Griffin and Rey. Cornelius Greenway, 
with Dr. Horace Westwood, as chairman 
ex-officio, and Dr. William L. Sullivan, 
chaplain. A committee of three was ap- 
pointed by Dr. Westwood to formulate 
daily rules and regulations, as follows: 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins, Dr. John Murray 
Atwood and Rey. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 
with Dr. Sullivan as consulting member. 
Mrs. Beatrice Wadleigh was elected secre- 
tary of both committees. 
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Enrollments for next year being received. Ac- 
credited by Dartmouth and other colleges. Care- 
ful preparation for Board Examinations. 3-year 
Practical Arts Course. Junior School ages 9-13. 
All sports. Reasonable rates. Unitarian aus- 
pices. For information address Carl B. Weth- 
erell, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


The Tuckerman Schoo 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


It was agreed that ten places in North 


Carolina would be chosen for the members || 


of this preaching order to visit the com- 
ing January. 


Mooney-Billings Meeting, Berkeley 


Sunday evening forums with question | 
period and opportunity for discussion are | 
being held in the First Unitarian Church 
of Berkeley, Calif. “The Truth About the. 
Mooney-Billings Trial” was the subject. 
of the meeting on September 4. Captain 


Duncan Matheson, former chief of detec- | 
tives of the San Francisco police depart- | 
ment, who was in charge of the evidence | 
at the Mooney-Billings trial, was the main || 


speaker. Joan London and Peter Guld- 
branson also presented their views. 
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Dudley Hays Ferrell 


(January 29, 1879—September 15, 1932.) 


Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell, minister of 
he Second Church in ‘Boston and Past 
xrand Master of Masons in Massachu- 
etts, who died at his home in Swamp- 
cott, Mass., Thursday, September 15, 
932, was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, Janu- 
ry 29, 1879. Part of his boyhood was 
pent in Iowa. He attended Monmouth 
Jollege, Monmouth, Il., and Tarkio Gol- 
ege, Tarkio, Mo. Later Mr. Ferrell was a 
tudent in Princeton University where he 
eceived the degree of master of arts in 
902. He studied in Princeton Theological 
Seminary. His first charge was in Slat- 
ngton, Pa., in the Presbyterian Church, 
vhere he served from 1902 to 1904. Mr. 
‘errell withdrew from the Presbyterian 
aith and became a Unitarian. The Uni- 
arian church in Natick, Mass., called him, 
ind here he ministered for two years. 
n 1906 Mr. Ferrell went to Unity Church 
n Brockton, Mass., and for twelve years 
1e enjoyed a happy and fruitful ministry. 
Jalled to Montreal, Canada, in 1918, by 
he Church of the Messiah, he remained 
wo years, and returned in 1920 to be- 
‘ome minister of the Unitarian church 
n Lynn, Mass. After a ministry of seven 
years, Mr. Ferrell became actively en- 
raged in the Masonic Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts of which he was relief 
‘commissioner. He was director of the 
Masonic Home at Charlton. Mr. Ferrell 
vas Grand Master of Massachusetts from 
923 to 1925. Following the completion of 
Jr. Eugene R. Shippen’s ministry in the 
Second Church in Boston, Mr. Ferrell was 
nvited to become its minister, and he was 
nstalled November 1, 1931. 

Mr. Ferrell is survived by his wife, who 
vas Miss Flora Wells of Boston; a daugh- 
er, Mrs. Carleton Blanchard of New 
daven, Conn., and three grandchildren. 

At the funeral service in the Second 
Shurch in Boston, Sunday, September 18, 
here was a large congregation represent- 
ng the Masonic Fraternity, the Unitarian 
‘ellowship, and the community of which 
Mr. Ferrell was an eminent and beloved 
nember. Dr. Charles BH. Park of the First 
Jhurch of Boston conducted the service. 
nterment was in Forest Hills Cemetery. 
Ir. Park in his tribute to Mr. Ferrell 
poke in part as follows: 

“His was a deep nature to whom life 
vas a serious matter. I do not mean 
hat he was morose. He was quite the 
ypposite. His was a heart filled with good 
heer, a mouth filled with laughter, a 
ongue which always brought a message 
f cheer. No man was more able with the 
pirit of good cheer to awaken a respon- 
ive cheer in the hearts of others. 

“It was always a joy to meet him, 
vhether in the church, in the home, or 
mn the street. His was one of the health- 
est natures man could be blessed with. 
Tou know laughter and good cheer are 
ssential in the world today. His cheer 
vas not frivolity. His joy was in doing 
is duty and in being true to his sacred 
pportunities. 

“We may thank God for a man who 
aade others happy. Yet he never sought 
appiness for itself alone. He never made 
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the cultivation of good spirits his duty. 
It was his holy heart and his joyful em- 
bracing of opportunity that caused the 
happiness which comes to us aS a reward, 
as we are promised in the Scriptures, in, 
‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and all 
these things shall be added unto you.’ 

“He saw life as a sacred opportunity to 
find the Kingdom of God, and he con- 
scientiously devoted his life to that pur- 
pose. The result was joy, good cheer and 
happiness in an abundant measure. 

“He was convinced that right is right, 
since God is God. He was quick in his 
sympathies to all. He was the kind of man 
the world cannot easily spare. He was a 
man’s man. Men loved to hear him preach. 
His singular eloquence dignified the deep- 
est, holiest things in life. Men liked him 
outside the church as he was a genuine, 
thoroughgoing gentleman. The memory of 
the man that he was will lead us to 
higher planes.” 


Noon Services, King’s Chapel 


The noon services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., will begin Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 4, at 12.15 P.M. Dr. Russell H. 
Stafford, Old South Church, will preach 
Tuesday to Thursday inclusive. Dr. Arthur 
Lee Kinsolving, Trinity Church, will 
preach Friday. Dr. John Carroll Perkins 
will have charge of the devotional serv- 
ices. Raymond C. Robinson, King’s Chapel 
organist, will have charge of the music, 
assisted by Hope Wright, violinist, and 
Hleanor Diemer, cellist. 


My Father, the Universe 
(Continued from page 548) 

and death. My father, 
mighty in its wrath! 

But when I conform to the laws of my 
father, the universe, my reward is great. 
Happiness is mine. Comfort and solace 
are mine. Mine is the fulness of life. The 
love of my father is majestic in its 
tenderness! 

And as it is with me, so it is with you. 
You and I and all mankind, are dwellers 
in mansions within our father’s house. We 
are at home in the universe. 


the universe, is 


Personals 


Rev. Kenneth C. Walker has accepted 
a temporary position with the Second 
Church in Boston, Mass. His duties will 
be largely administrative. Mr. Walker’s 
resignation as junior minister of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, becomes 
effective October 1. 


Milton Reed, lawyer, and a leading citi- 
zen of Fall River, Mass., died Saturday, 
September 17, at his home at the age of 
eighty-four. Mr. Reed was once Mayor 
of Fall River. He was a life-long Uni- 


tarian. Rey. George Hale Reed is a 
nephew. 

Rey. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., gave 
the address to the incoming class at 
Brown University assembled at Camp 
Yawgoog on Sunday, September 25. 

Neil Matheson McWharrie and Miss 


Dorothy Quincy Wright of New York City, 
daughter of the late Rev. George C. 
Wright, minister-at-large in Lowell, Mass., 
were married on September 9, 1932 at the 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 


Rey. James Luther Adams of Salem, 
Mass., is giving a course on the “History 
of Christian and Jewish Thought” in the 
Boston University Extension Department. 
Mr. Adams plans in this course to ask 
exponents of various religious faiths to 
speak. 


Unitarian Booth, lowa Fair 

The Iowa Unitarian Association con- 
ducted its annual booth at the Iowa State 
Fair at Des Moines, Ia., August 24 to 
September 1, under the care and direction 
of Mrs. Carrie R. More of Des Moines. 
The booth is a part of the educational 
exhibit of the Fair which includes a large 
number of exhibits by colleges, civic, and 
religious organizations. The Unitarian 
booth was awarded the first prize for at- 
tractiveness and for educational value in 
the class of religious education. Many 
tracts were distributed and a large num- 
ber of people registered as they stopped 
to ask questions and to take literature. 


The Beacon Course in Religious Education 


CHILD CENTERED—CHARACTER BUILDING 


Carefully graded, year by year, in accordance with moral and spiritual 


needs as well as intellectual aptitudes and limitations. 
Adapted for use in church schools of 


largely, but not wholly, biblical. 
any size. 


The material is 


. constantly aims to train its pupils in active service for human betterment.” 


PROFESSOR ROBERT SENECA SMITH. 
A GOOD SCHOOL IS AN INVESTMENT 


Send for free descriptive catalogue 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street 


- Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Harry Elmer Barnes recently wrote, 
“Astronomically speaking, man is almost 
negligible’, to which George Albert Coe 
whipped back an answer, “ ‘Astronomi- 
cally speaking, man is’—the astronomer!” 
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Diner: ‘Waiter, I’ve been waiting a 
half-hour for that steak.” Waiter: “Yes, 
sir; I know you have. If everyone were as 
patient as you, life would be worth living.” 

—London Opinion. 


“Daddy”, said Daisy thoughtfully, “I 
want to ask you a very important ques- 
tion.” “Go ahead, my dear”, said father. 
“What is it?’ The child hesitated, then 
said: “Well, Daddy, tomorrow’s my birth- 
day, and I’d like to know what you think 
I’d like to have for a present.” 

—Answers. 


‘Democrats and Republicans”, says Will 
Rogers, “look alike to me. Their plat- 
forms and policies become more and more 
alike. But I believe I have found out the 
sure way to tell one from another this 
year. It’s just the way they talk. The Re- 


publican says, ‘Well, things could have 
been worse’, and the Democrat says, 
‘How? ” 


An actor was appearing in a play in 
which a thunderstorm played an impor- 
tant part. One night in the middle of a 
speech he was interrupted by a terrific 
peal. The annoyed actor looked up into 
the flies and said, “That came in the 
wrong place.” And the angry stage hand 
replied, “O, did it? Well, it came from 
’eaven.”—Tit-Bits. 


Long ago a young minister went to 
the great Spurgeon to consult him as to 
the preaching of evangelistic sermons. 
“You do preach such sermons?” asked Mr. 
Spurgeon. “Yes, I do, very often.” “And 
do you have conversions?’ ‘Sometimes. 
Not very often. One cannot expect them 
very often.” “Well”, answered Mr. 
Spurgeon, “if you do not expect them, it 
is no wonder that you do not have them.” 


The place where you turned into the 
lane when bringing home the cows has 
been rented for a barbecue. Just across 
the way a company has leased ground 
from grandpa for a filling station. The 
wood lot is a camp for tin-can tourists. 
The old pasture is a golf antique shop. 
The pasture is a golf course. Grandpa is 
a Floridian. The only familiar thing about 
the old farm is the mortgage.—Life. 


Lord Ponsonby may and does say it; 
we shouldn’t have the courage though we 
have been in the very inn: “There was a 
prevailing smell of unappetizing Irish 
stew tempered with doubtful fish and 
cheese just escaped from long imprison- 
ment. The waiters were listless and de- 
crepit. I do not mind waiters with corns 
if they are genial and of the real Dickens 
type and serve you with cuts off a well- 
cooked joint ; but when they push in front 
of you nameless meat with pale brown 
spanked cabbage and blue potatoes to be 
followed by india-rubber prunes and 
custard which tastes of shampoo, then I 
find it difficult to keep my seat, and I 
become more emphatic in my conviction 
that the open-air is the place where one 
should eat on a holiday, at any rate in 
the middle of the day.” 
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Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 
BURDETT COLLEGE 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 


TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
wit: 


bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 


sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 

graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 

156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


An 


Architect Muses 
By 
WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY 


In nine brief “musings” the 
author discloses some of the 
inner workings of the mind of 
the architect who realizes his 
obligations to his profession and 
to the future generations. 


$1.60 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street 

Boston - - - Massachusetts 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterboroug 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihban 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples Schoo 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686) 
School and ‘Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rew 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carrol 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymonc 
C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster, 11 A.M 
Morning Prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins 
12.15 p.m. Holy Communion. Week-day services) 
12.15 p.m. Tuesday—Thursday inclusive, Re 
Russell H. Stafford, D.D., Old South Church | 
Friday, Rey. Arthur L. Kinsolving, Trinity 
Church. | 


| 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNITA) 
RIAN CHURCH. (Universalist-Unitarian ' 
Huclid Avenue at Hast 82nd Street. Rev. Di 
worth Lupton and Rey. Tracy Pullman, min 
isters. 9.30 4.M., Church School; 11.00 a.m, 
Morning Service. 
MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH] 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service 
Sunday at 11 Aa.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819) 
South-east corner 80th Street and Lexingtor| 
Avenue. Dr, Minot Simons, minister. Welcom« 
to friends and strangers. Sunday, 11 A. 
Church office at 183 Hast 80th Street. | 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants | 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount fo} 

6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 

$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Position by American woman in 
need of work as working housekeeper. Is woma 
of experience and reliable. Address CHRISTIA 
REGISTHR C-179. | 


AMY MARCY EATON 


Director, Social Music, South End House, Boston. 
Teacher of Pianoforte, Theory, Ear Training, Rhyth 
Director and Organizer, Informal Singfests. Addressl 


South End House, 20 Union Park, Boston. Tel. Ken. 806} 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 
Established in 1900 


Especially adapted to the welfare of nervou 
and convalescent individuals whose improv ; 
ment has been retarded by an aversion taj 
customary institutional features. Provided 
with homelike surroundings, Woodside guest 
are encouraged to take part in normal agsocia 
tions which hasten recovery. 


F. C. Seuthworth, M.D., Superintendent 
Framingham, Mass. 


Subscribe NOW for 
THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 


i 
! 


$3.00 A YEAR 


Sane, Progressive, Spiritual, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 


